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Miscellanea. 


SprecraLLy dear to the Irish heart is our National 
Apostle St. Patrick—to whom we 

are indebted for the light of Faith 

Our National _ that Faith to which the Irish 
Apostle people have remained so faithful 
since it was first preached in our 

land. In response to the invitation of the saint the 
Irish nation took up the Cross and followed our Divine 
Master. The Irish people have never laid down or de- 
serted the Cross, cost what it might. Sorely tried they 
have been as gold in the furnace, but there never has 
been any faltering on their part. With the spirit of 
martyrs they have endured the evils of persecution, and 
to their Faith and their beloved land they have ever 
been loyal and true. Though other nations have fallen, 
Ireland is still young in hope and confidence that cen- 
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turies of fealty to the one true Faith and National ideals 

will culminate in the attainment of that place among 

the nations to which they have a just and inalienable 

claim. | : an, fae | 

* ae * K %€ * 

Our Irish annals give ‘‘ one who sits beside a king, 
ag an interpretation of the name 


2? 


The Name Patrick. A more general one is 
hay ‘' patrician,’’ but all agree that it 
Patrick indicates nobility. King O Dunphy 

of Ossory had a great devotion to St. 

Patrick, and had his eldest son christened MacGilla- 


SCENE OF ST. PATRICK’S LABOURS 
Skerry Mountain, Co. Antrim. 


phadraigh (the servant of Patrick), thus founding the 
celebrated clan of Fitzpatrick. 

* * * * *K *K 

THE learned differ as to the species of trefoil used by 

St. Patrick, when he preached the 

doctrine of Three Persons in One 

ape God to the Irish people. Some 

Shamrock = guthorities hold that the oxalis 

acetosella or wood-sorrel was the 

plant plucked by the Apostle of Ireland, others that it 

was the trifolium repens, or white clover, while, again, 

the medicago lupulina, or black medick, has also had 

its supporters. The Arabians call their sacred trefoil. 

shamrak, and the Irish, whose remote ancestors are 

said to have come from the East, give the name of 


seamrog to the triple leaf venerated by them. But, 


whether the trefoil now worn on St. Patrick’s Day be 
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similar or not, to that used by the saint himself, some 
fifteen hundred years ago, all authorities are agreed 
that Ireland has remained true to the Faith he 
preached, and, in illustration of one of the dogmas of 
our holy religion a triple leaf is said to have been em- 
ployed by him. 
7 *k *K * * 

In the Ossianic Dialogue of Oisin and St. Patrick there 

are many phrases that prove how 


Legends the ancient Irish delighted in the 
of beauties of nature and loved bird, 


St. Patrick beast and tree. The saints under- 
| stood the language of Nature as none 


SKERRY RUINS IN 1620 


others could, for it is an echo from the voice of God. 
The yellow bunting, or “‘ bunawn bwee,”’ is in some 
way connected with St. Patrick, and is regarded as 
one oi the ‘‘ sacred birds ’’ of Ireland, in whose bodies 
-—and especially in those of the sedge warbler and the 
linnet—the souls of poor Irish exiles, who died far from 
their native land, are said to be confined. St. Patrick’s 
bird (the “‘ bunawn bwee ’’) is supposed to hybernate 
beneath the ice, and to call to the other “sacred 
birds’? on the eve of every 17th of March. Few 
people connect the Michaelmas goose with Ireland’s 
patron saint. Yet, according to an old Trish 
legend, the son of one of the reigning kings of ancient 
Ireland was choked by a goose bone while at a feast. 
St. Patrick restored the youth to life, and to show his 
gratitude for the miracle, the king ordered a goose to 
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be sacrificed annually on its anniversary, that is to 
say, on the 29th of September, the feast of the Arch- 
angel Michael. The serpent destroyed by St. Patrick 
was called “the great worm” in Irish. An ancient 
Irish prayer says, “I kill a hound. I kill a small 
hound. I kill a deceitful hound. I kill a worm, 
wherein there is terror. I kill also his wicked brood. 
Seven angels from Paradise will help me, that I may 
do valiantly, and give no more time to the worm to live 
than while I recite this prayer.” He 
* * * * * * 


ANGELS are said to have waited on the Rock of Cashel 
for the arrival of St. Patrick, the 


In the Foot- destined Apostle of Ireland. For 
steps of this reason it has been often cailed 
the Saint St  Patrick’s Rock,’’ or ‘‘ stone.”’ 


The ‘‘ Book of Days ’’ holds that St. 
Patrick’s footsteps in Ireland and elsewhere might be 
traced, even after the lapse of so many centuries, by 
studying the names of the places associated with him. 
Cardinal Moran was among those who held that 
Patrick was born in Scotland. At all events, Kil- 
patrick, in Dumbartonshire, suggests a church or cell 
erected in his honour there. Dulpatrick, in Lanark- 
shire, indicates a district where he worked. There is 
a, ‘‘ Rock of Patrick ’’ near Inverness, and, from Iron- 
eray to Fleming, several churches consecrated to him. 
There is also a Portpatrick in Scotland. Whether the 
places named after St. Patrick in Wales refer to lre- 
land’s Apostle, or to some other saint of the same name, 
seems uncertain. When Patrick came first to 
Ireland he landed at Innis-Patrick, and when he re- 


turned after a long absence, at Holmpatrick, Co. 


Dublin. He then went to the Isle of Man, sometimes 
called ‘‘ Innis-Patrick,’’ and founded the church of 
Kilpatrick. Returning to Ireland he landed cn the 
coast of Down, a district filled with his name. Saul 
is derived from the Irish for ‘‘ Patrick’s Barn,’’ and 
perpetuates the memory of the conversion on his own 
threshing floor of the Chieftain Dichu. From Temple- 
Patrick in Antrim the saint went to Croagh Patrick, 
where he wrestled in prayer for the people of Ireland. 
On the spot known as Dommach-Padraigh he founded 
an abbey, and the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s stands on 
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the site of a church erected by him in Dublin. St. 

Patrick’s Purgatory is on the island of Lough Derg, 

there is a St. Patrick’s Wood in Leinster, while all 

Ireland is watered with St. Patrick’s wells. 

Tue Irish of Imaith, or Omey island, and the adjacent 
district were not converted to Chris- 


The tianity till at least two hundred years 
Last Irish after the death of St. Patrick, when 
Pagans the great St. Fechin of Fore became 


their apostle. In his ‘‘ Life and 
Writings of St. Patrick,’’ Archbishop Healy tells how 
when that saint arrived in the wild gap in the hills be- 
vond Maam, where ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Bed ” and Cot. 
Patrick’s Well’? are still pointed out, he was brought 
to a stand. ‘‘ Further progress through the Twelve 
Bens was then impossible, and even at the present day 
the traveller who ventures to follow Patrick on foot 
into the wilds of Ross will find his task a difficult one. 
He blessed the wild hills to the west, and the wilder 
people who dwelt amongst them; but it was reserved 
for St. Fechin and others, two centuries later, to bring 
them to the Faith.” 

* * * * * 


THERE were learned men in Ireland before the coming 
of St. Patrick, and their influence 


Learning was felt in many lands. But in 
in Ancient Ireland, as elsewhere, the knowledge 
Ireland of letters was confined to the few. 


St. Patrick spread that knowledge, 
and it was mainly owing to his influence that the 
Roman alphabet superseded the Ogam, or Bethluisnion, 
the use of which is said to have been practically con- 
fined to the Bards and Druids. The part played by the 
saint in the revision of the Seanchus Mor, so as to bring 
it into touch with Christian teachings, was so impor- 
tant that it came to be called ‘“ Cain Patraic, or 
‘‘Patrick’s Law.’’ Till the coming of St. Patrick 
only chroniclers, bards and Brehons were allowed ta 
speak in public in Erin. | 


The Staff of St. Patrick. 
| By M. BARRY O’DELANY. 


A ancient Irish prayer runs as follows : 


‘‘ May Christ and His saints stand between you and harm, 
Mary and her Son, “ Oe ah 
St. Patrick with his staff, 

Martin with his mantle, 

Bridget with her veil, 

Michael with his shield, | 

And God over all with His strong right hand.”’ 


There are many legends as to how St. Patrick re- 

ceived the Baculus Jesu, or Staff of Jesus. The version 
given in the Tripartite Life is fuller and more detailed 
than the others. According to it St. Patrick visited 
an island in the Tyrrhene Sea, where he came upon an 
apparently newly erected house, inhabited by a young 
looking couple. A decrepid old woman crawled about 
the floor. She turned out to be the granddaughter of 
the youthful looking pair, and her mother, also then 
living, was their own daughter, and even more helpless 
than she. The very old, but boyish-looking grandfather 
then told St. Patrick that long, long ago, when he and 
his wife were first married, and still childless, they 
had received our Divine Lord Himself as their guest, 
and that, in reward for their hospitality, He gave them 
and their house a blessing which preserved both from 
decay, but which, however, did not extend to their 
unborn children. So the parents knew neither wrinkles 
nor grey hairs, nor any of the ills “‘ that flesh is heir 
to,’ while their children, and their children’s child- 
ren, became bowed beneath the hand of Time and 
stumbled under the heavy burden of the accumulating 
rears. 
The father of the decrepid offspring carried a staff 
in. his hand, which had once belonged to Christ, and 
saying that he had been charged to give it to the 
destined Apostle of Ireland, who would one day visit 
him, he offered it to St. Patrick. *‘ No, I will not take 
it,’ the saint answered, ‘‘ unless the Lord Himself 
confirms this donation as His own.”’ 

St. Patrick remained three days with this strange 
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household. Later on he betook himself to Mount Her- 
mon, and it was there, says the legend, that Our Lord 
appeared to him in person, commanding him to preach — 
the Gospel to the people of Ireland. At the same time 
He gave Patrick the Staff, thenceforth known as the 
Baculus. Jesu, or Staff of Jesus. This priceless relic 
accompanied St. Patrick in all his wanderings, and 
had a prominent place in the working of many of his. 
miracles. It was with it that he overthrew Crom 
Cruach, the sun-god idol, on the fair plains of Cavan, 
and with it also that he drove the serpents into the 
sea. It is interesting to remember in this connection 
that it was with his staff, or rod, that Moses—with 
whom St. Patrick has been often. compared—healed 
the ancestor of the Gaels, who had been bitten by a 
serpent; and that, in commemoration of this miracle, 
the ancient banner of the Milesians displayed, with 
the sunburst, a rod, or staff, with a dead serpent twined 
round it. | 

St. Patrick’s crozier terminated in an iron spike, 
which it was his custom to stick in the ground, as he 
supported himself by leaning on the staff, whilst 
preaching in the open air. It was thus that he 
happened to accidently pierce the foot of King A2ngus 
of Munster, who never winced; supposing the torture 
to be some essential part of the ceremony. The staff 
was long preserved amongst the insignia of the epis- 
copal See of Armagh. In the popular estimation its 
possession was supposed to give the holder the right 
to the Primacy. A record preserved to this day in 
Westminster Abbey states that, in the year 1529, ‘‘ Sir 
Gerald Macshayne, Knight, was sworne upon the Holie 
Masebook and the great relic of Erlonde, called Bacu- 
lum Christi, in the presence of Kyng’s Deputie, Chan- 
cellour, Tresorer and Justice.” ? 

This swearing of a knight upon St. Patrick’s sta 
must have taken place in Dublin, for the relic was 
removed from Armagh to Christ’s Church Cathedral 
'm 1180, and remained there for close on four hundred 
years. 

The Baculus Jesu had been in Ireland over a 
thousand years when the vandal Brown, first ‘Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin, wrote boasting to his 
worthy master, Henry the Eighth, that he had caused 
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it to be publicly burned in Dublin. The annals of the 
Toad Me ral illusions to the fate of the sacred 
staff. ‘‘ The English,”’ says one of these, “also burned 
the image of the illustrious Virgin Mary, which was 
of Athtrium (Trim), in Meath . . . also the Staff ot 


Jesus, which was in Dublin, and wrought miracles _ 


from the time of St. Patrick to that period, and had 
been in the hands of Christ when He was among men. 


ACCORDING TO THY WORD. 


Oh, glad am I that in my little day 
Such wonder is to see—in direst need 
The just delivered, as it was decreed 
From years prophetic, Now my soul may say 
With Simeon, Lo! feeble grown and grey 
With watching, who hath seen Thy people freed ; 
And now Thy servant but one grace would plead— 


To go in peace the burden of his way. 
Vast is Thy mercy, even as the seas, 
Thy love as Heaven overshadowing, 
That covereth Thy children and doth keep, 
In plenteousness of joy and quiet peace 
Thou fold’st them in the shadow of Thy wing, 
And givest unto Thy beloved sleep. 


Epmunpb B. FirzGeERAbp. 


Traditions of the Women of 
Ireland 


By RUTH C. NICOLLS. 


N the inspired Book of Proverbs (chap. 31) the Holy Ghost 

] caused to be set before us a word painting of God’s ideal 
woman. . 

Only one of his creatures ever realised that ideal; only Mary, 
the Immaculate Mother of the Son of God, can claim the title of 
the “‘ valiant woman ’’ whose “‘ price ’’’ is ‘‘ far and from the 
uttermost coasts.’’ Of her alone may it be spoken with reserve. 
that ‘she hath openeth her mouth to wisdom and the law of 
clemency is on her tongue,’’ that ‘‘ strength and beauty are her’ 
clothing ’’; and truly may it be said of the spouse of Joseph, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, that she ‘‘ hath not eaten her bread idle.’” 

Our Blessed Lady is the ideal woman for all time, and the in- 
spiring traditions of the women of Ireland draw their beauty and 
their value from one source only—from the fact that they mirror, 
though it be but in dim and feeble fashion, some of the attributes 
of Her who is the model of all that a true and valiant woman 
ought to be. 

Of these traditions, the life-story of our Nation’s patroness, St. 
Brigid, is the sweetest and most holy. 

Born about the year 486, some four years later than the open- 
ing of St. Patrick’s mission in Ireland, St. Brigid came, early in 
her childhood, under the spiritual care of St. Mel; and, whilst he 
trained her in the ways of that spiritual life of which she was to 
become such a shining example, her secular education was by no 
means neglected. We know that, though excelling in the arts 
of music and literature (a hymn of her composition is treasured 
in the Burgundian Museum at Brussels) ag befitted a maiden of 
royal blood, she became proficient also in the domestic sciences of 
sewing, weaving, embroidery, and even of dairying and the care 
of cattle. Of her might it indeed be said, in the words of the 
Book of Proverbs: “‘ she hath sought wool and flax, and hath 
wrought by the counsel of her hands ’’; ‘‘ she hath put out her 
hand to strong things, and her fingers have taken hold of the 
spindle.’’ ‘‘ She hath opened her hand to the needy and stretched 
out her hands to the poor.’’ ‘Tender and far-reaching was the 
charity of Brigid. Like her Divine Master, she ‘‘ went about 
doing good ’’; even before her entrance into religion it was her 
practice to gather the poor about her and to enhance the merit of 
her alms-giving by the added gifts of personal service. 

Her charity was wide enough to feel compassion even for the 
lost and hungry dogs; it was as though her heart were too small 
to hold all her love for God, so that it overflowed upon His. 
creatures, whom she loved for love of Him, Surely, she was in 
that a faithful follower of Mary. 

The tale of St. Brigid’s life as a religious is that of a true. 
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daughter of Erin, ‘‘ the Island of Saints and Scholars,’’ for, whilst. 


encouraging and developing sanctity in ner wide-spread communi- 
ties, i: pes hcouwspta and developed also the study of 
arts and science and of handicrafts. Kildare, where she founded 
her principal convent, as well as a monastery under the direction 
of St. Conleth, became famous as a school of both religious and 
secular learning; it was also widely known as a school of metal- 
workers and skilled illuminators. _ 
Thus, the life of Ireland’s most valiant woman, her saintly 
daughter St. Brigid, was faithfully modelled upon that of Mary, 
who combined in the most perfect manner the’ life of work with 
that of prayer, her every act of hand and of mind being done 
oo Cum sLoipe OE. | 7 : 
Glorious as are the traditions handed down to us, women of 
modern Ireland, in the lives of Brigid and her sister saints, not 
least among the treasures of our Motherland are the pure and 
holy traditions of her home-life. ‘‘ The heart of her husband 
trusteth inher . . .’’ so spoke the Holy Ghost of the “‘ valiant 
woman,’ and so, thank God, may it be said of those women 
whose lives have been passed in the world building up, against 
the forces of sin and worldliness, the firm rampart of holy Irish 
homes fashioned after the model of the little home of Nazareth. 
Of the true Irish home, Our Lord and His Blessed Mother have 
ever been the first Master and Mistress. in 
Surely those mothers-who strengthened and encouraged their 
children to prefer hunger and death in the famine times to food 
and apostasy may be called ‘‘ valiant women ’’ following bravely 
in the footsteps of Her who was the Mother of Sorrows. Ah! ye 
starving, heart-broken Irish mothers! the children of the ‘* valiant 
woman.’”’ portrayed in the Book of Proverbs ‘‘ rose up and ealled 
her blessed,’’ and the children whose young souls you gave back 
to God in all the lustre and purity of their untarnished faith as 
you watched them die around you in the agonies of the famine- 
hunger will call you blessed for all eternity ' . 
So proceeds the beautiful litany of the attributes of the 
** valiant woman,’’ and certainly in the past traditions of our Irish 
women we find much that might claim to be their faint reflection. 


Can the same be said, one wonders, of our lives to-day? Do we 


the women of 20th century Ireland, still take Mary, God’s ideal, 
valiant woman, as our model or—do we prefer to her Dame 
Fashion as once the Jews preferred Barabbas to her Son. 


UNCHANGED. 


ET the learned and wise ones dispute as they will 
H4 The precise kind of trefoil on Tara’s green hill, 
When St. Patrick stood there, as he blessed Ireland, 
With the thrice sacred symbol he plucked, in his hand; 
What matter if it be, or be not now the same, 
Since the Faith he then planted has not changed its name! 


M. Barry QO’ DELANY. | 


Life of Father Charles, C.P. 


Epirep sy 4 PASSIONIST FATHER. 


CHAPTER XV—continued. 


SCENES OF Mournine at Mount Arcus, 


T 11 o'clock the long file of clergy entered the sanctuary and 
proceeded to the seats assigned to them. Besides the re- 
>...  Pptesentatives of the secular priesthood were to be seen the 
different Religious Orders wearing their various habits. The Friars 
Preachers, Franciscans, Carmelites, “Jesuits, ~ Augustinians, 
Vincentians, Marists, and the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, came 
to honour one who was a glory and an ornament to the religious 
state. Many of them had known Father Charles intimately, and 
frequently were the recipients of his benédiction. At the termina- 
tion of the Office of the Dead; the solemn Requiem Mass was sung, 
the Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Canea, presiding. It may 
be mentioned here that the Most Rey. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of 
Dublin, wrote to the Rector at’ the last moment, expressing his 
sorrow, that owing to certain circumstances, he was unable to be 
present. When the Holy Sacrifice had concluded, the Libera me 
Domine—a psalm which always caused Father Charles the greatest 
emotion—was intoned by the cantors, and the Bishop gave the 
final absolutions. } roe ot 7 
The funeral procession then moved down the nave and towards 
the cemetery. In front walked the Sub-Deacon; carrying a cross 
and accompanied by acolytes; after which the secular and regular 
clergy walked two by two; next in order was the celebrant of the 
High Mass; and last of all the members of the Confraternity of 
the Cross and Passion, bearing the coffin. Fruitless would ‘be the 
attempt to adequately depict what now took place. Inside the 
church, and away down the avenues, was one dense “mass of 
human beings; and as each one struggled to get as near the erave 
as possible, the flow of the vast tide of the multitude was in that 
direction. Those inside endeavoured to vacate their seats in order 
to obtain a place at the cemetery, but the crush and rush was ‘so 
great that their efforts were rendered powerless. ‘‘ It seemed,’’ 
says an eyewitness, “‘ as if the people were about to snatch up the 
coffin and prevent the burial.’’ Those who had the good fortune 
to be near the line of procession made every exertion to touch the 


coffin with some object, so that they might treasure it up as a 
memorial of their true friend and kind comforter who left to the 


Church and his Order a legacy of saintly fame. In this display of 


a people’s love they forgot everything but the dead servant of 


Christ, and, not taking into account the consequences of this 


demonstration of reverence, their action did not tend to facilitate 


matters. 
The Passionist Cemetery at Mount Argus is situated contiguous 
to the church at the eastern side. Here, beneath the spreading 


beeches, are laid to rest the brethren of the Order who have died 
in St. Paul’s Retreat since its foundation. An air of sadness and 
‘stillness pervades the place, broken only by the tolling of the bells 


and the sweet voices of the songsters in the ancient trees. Here 


repose the ashes of zealous missioners, of fervent religious, who 
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bade farewell to their father’s home in order to follow Christ. Some 
were of noble blood and sacrificed vast possessions; others were of 
the people, but, like the Apostles, willingly left all that they had in 
order to lead an evangelical life. However, though their worldly 
callings had been different, once they put on the habit of the 
Passion they were equalised in station, for in religion the peasant 
and the peer are treated alike. And when death comes the simple 
cross betokens where they lie awaiting the great Resurrection. 
To-day the pure, holy, gentle Father Charles is to be 
numbered with the dead. Those who stand by the open grave 
hear the chant of the approaching processionists, and know full 
well what it means. The coffin at length arrives, the Passionists: 
in their dark habits circle around it—it is a sorrowful day for them 
—and the last sad rites are performed. Then it is lowered into: 
the cold earth, tearful eyes follow it, the tomb closes and all is 
over.. The clergy retire, but groups still linger there till the shades 
of evening fall, and they, too, depart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue TENANTED GRAVE. 


There is something singularly pathetic in the scenes that 
are occurring beside the grave of Father Charles. Since his 
mortal remains were consigned to earth each day brought 
its quota of visitors to the tomb. His old friends love to 
kneel on the cold earth beside the Celtic cross that marks where 
his body lies. The clay that covers the dead is diminishing, for 
reverent hands carry it away as a precious relic. 

Virtue survives even after death, and there is some strange 
attractiveness in the grave of one who was declared by the people 
to be a saint. Enduring monuments grace the resting places of 
worldly heroes, but very often the sight-seer is more inclined to 
admire the ‘‘ animated bust ’’ than to think of him whose memory 
it is intended to perpetuate. Pain, too, is awakened in the breast 
because the thought of the vanity of human pursuits presents 
itself, and the dreadful thought comes on whether he who sleeps 
beneath the marble column forfeited his eternal birthright for the 
wretched pottage of man’s applause. : 

But it is because feelings of gratitude are welling in their 
hearts, because they believe that even still he can aid them, 
because they love him in death as well as in life, because he was 
to them a minister of grace, that throngs invade the quietude of 
Mount Argus burial ground, and wend their way to the white 
cross that tells where Father Charles rests. There genuine sorrow 
is given expression to, and the soil is frequently moistened with 
the tears of the pilgrim. That sequestered spot is favourable to 
contemplation, and naturally recollections of the servant of God 
follow in quick succession. There the Retreat and Church where 
he administered are close by; there is the altar where he offered up 


the Holy Sacrifice with his pure hands; there are the very avenues 


which were so lately hallowed by his footprints; there is the old 


grotto with its thousand glorious memories. The crowds and the 


processions, the fervent exhortations and the fruitful benedictions, 
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hold a prominent place in the train of thought, and bring on a 
deep sense of loss at the void that has been created, And, con- 
trary to the natural sequence, as time grows older there is no 
diminution in these graveside groupings, for, by a peculiar dis- 
pensation of Providence, length of years only intensifies the love 
of the faithful for the elect. It is generally when He hag called 
them to Himself, that the Almighty glorifies His chosen ones here 
on earth; it is then that He permits their names, hitherto lowly 
and unknown, to be honoured, so that their sound is heard the 
world over. | 

What we have said is fully borne out by the course of events 
since Father Charles has passed away. During life he drew crowds 
around him, and now, when they can see him no more, they come 
to feast their eyes upon that simple grave. And they cannot but 
reflect that if the dead priest could speak from the tomb, it would 
be to tell them what the living voice inculecated for many years 
at Mount Argus. Happy, indeed, are those who do not feel their 
consciences reproaching them when they ponder over the counsels 
which the saintly Father gave them. If they are true to them 
they are giving glory to God and joy to His servant, but if they 
have violated the rule of life marked out for them by Him‘ ‘and 
stained their soul by sin, they ought not to leave the. precincts 
without purifying their hearts, and taking fresh courage to act 
bravely, like Father Charles, in God's service. 3 

‘The servant of God was a real Christian hero; he fought and 
conquered in the great spiritual warfare of life, and has won laurels 
which will never fade. He achieved a victory which is eternal in 
its results, and transcends all triumphs gained amid the clash of 
arms and the roar of battle. He died in arms, a soldier of charity, 
and the deeds he has won are recorded in the ‘‘ annals of the 
poor *’; they are written on fleshy tablets of grateful hearts; they 
are treasured up in the Bosom of God. 

The eminent holiness and priestly devotedness of Father 
Charles will induce generations yet to come to hold ‘hig name in 
benediction. And when the newness and freshness shall have dis- 
appeared from his tomb, and the grass shall grow green over his 
sainted ashes, the children and the children’s children of those 
who now, with moistened eyes, bewail his loss, will reverence that 
spot of earth. When, too, the story of that career of sacrifice for 
God will be told to the little ones on their mother’s knee, it will 
instil into their young breasts a desire to embrace that perfect 
way of life of which the holy man was such a beautiful ideal, and 
thus, while growing in grace they will secure that veace and joy 
which is to be found in religion alone. 

That lonely grave, too, possesses one grand consolation, one 
cheering ‘hope, for the saddened hearts that are mourning the 
departed Passionist—namely, that he knows everything about 
those whom he loved and laboured for here on earth, which tends 
to ‘his own happiness, and that they may look forward to meeting 
him again in that blissful land ‘‘ where partings are unknown,”’ 
and where Charity alone remains, if they have the wisdom not to 
be deluded by transient things, and fulfil the requirements which 
are essential to the attainment of the end for which they were 
created. } | oe | 3 | 

THe Enp. 


_ The Old Bog Road — 
"By MARGARET CUNNINGHAM. 


I. 


ere The Nceclshe hills and the rainbow skies 
Set the dreams alight in your boyish eyes, | 
_ And, the shrill, sweet singing from-every brake | 
Stirred in your heart a restless ache. 


_‘* Your mother sits in the dusk alone, 
And croons old songs in an undertone— 
Old cradle sones that your childhood knew 
When her folding arms made a world for you.’ 


The grey, misty twilight creeping stealthily down the bog- 

lands is welcomed by the turf-cutters as they cease their 
daily toil. The last cart, piled high with its load of turf, moves 
heavily down the narrow boreen followed by the group of workers, 
whose geniality of ‘heart is reflected in. their honest countenances 
as they make eager tracks for home. Occasionally a witticism of 
the driver appeals to their, sense of humour, and their hearty 
laughter rolls pleasantly.on.the passing breeze. When the main- 
road is reached, Mdirin Duffy, with a gay smile on her face, parts 
reluctantly from her companions and moves away in the opposite 
direction to where her own home hes sheltered in the heart of a 
distant. valley. Across the old bog-road leading into the village of 
Cashelnagore, nestling in its mountain glen, she lightly steps. 
The lilt of a song is on her lips as,she trips along swinging her 
empty cliabh by her side. Not a shadow mars the sunny coun- 
tenance; of Mairin Og,:the: Widow Duffy’s winsome daughter, as 
she hastens past. the lonely lake. lying deep and still amid the 
bogs, _The, mountain. breeze, stirring gently the stately flaggers 
rising: tall and straight by. the water’s edge, croons:a lonely tune 
in. keeping with the desolate scene. Into the dark eyes of Mairin 
creeps a,wistful look,asishe listens to the low sighs of the whisper- 
ing wind. . While she lingers by the gloomy. lake that has been 
familiar, to her:since childhood, the loneliness. affects her strangely, 
bringing with. it;a premonition of coming sorrow....ooking back. a 
wide sea of peat stretches out before her view faint. and shadowy 
in. the glimmering light, its.dull monotony only relieved. .by the 
clustering je¢annabhain now dimly. visible. in the darkening 
shadows... With a slight shiver. she, tivns on- her way and treads 
the. narrow, path; leading up. the heathery: hill that overlooks the 
little village, sheltered, in the glen. In the, valley homes, lights 
are; twinkling and nodding now to one another, “as if, beckoning. Py 
warm, welcome to, the toilers hastening home. Midway down the 
mountain: pass, sounds of rapid footsteps strike: upon let ears, and 
halting for a. moment, she hears) her. name called pleasantly. from 
behind. The gathering dusk hides the quick blush that mantles 
her face, crimsoning it a vivid colour, as she recognises the boyish 


A CROSS the moors of Donegal the evening shadows fall. 
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tones and familiar step of Manus O'Donnell, who quic Kly going 
her side. 

‘ You,disappeared so suddenly when L saw you outlined against 
the ,hill-top that L took you for # mountain sprite,’’ he says 
laughingly, relieving her of her empty cliabh and falling into step 
beside her. 

A quick answer springs to her lips as she glances at the ——— 
face of her companion full of, youth and boyish hopes... 

“TI have been over with Paidin Gallagher, the greasuidhe, 
saying good-bye,’’ he remarks. ‘‘ He is unable to come to the 
gathering in the ‘‘ hollow ’ ‘to- night, and he wished to see me to 
bid me God-speed before I leave the glen to-morrow, 

Turning impulsively to his companion he begins discussing 
eagerly the one subject that fills his mental horizon, Through the 
heart of Mairin Og shoots a pang of pain as she listens to the 
young voice, quivering now with hopefulness, painting in forceful 
colours the splendid future that hes ahead bbe. to be carved 
in a distant land. 

‘* Since I was a lad the longing to get aw ay from. the hills and 
glens has been eating into my heart,’’ he says. ‘‘ I have grown 
tired and. weary cooped up within these mountain boundaries, 
with their unceasing monotony. Often has my nature rebelled 
against. the fate that has held me here agaifist my will offering no 
outlet for my energies. Many a time I have yearned and ached 
in silence for the varied scenes the world’s great cities only. give, 
and when Uncle Meehaul’s letter from the States arrived a month 
ago, asking one of us to go out, I regarded it as a heaven-sent 
answer to my restless cravings. Now the wish of my heart is 
beginning to be fulfilled, and I mean to toil and labour until fame 
and fortune crown my efforts.’ 

Mairin Duffy listens in silence to his ambitious wor ds, thinking 
of the warm. hearts that shall be saddened by his going, while 
Sorrow shall leave his own untouched. 

‘ And yet, Manus,’’ she remarks, ‘“‘ where’er you go no hearts 
shall.ever love you like the kindly ones you leave behind in your 
own Donegal, Sure, you are your mother’s Paistin Fionn, and we 
shall miss you, sorely when you leave.’ 

A momentary feeling of sadness, that abies fails to crush; 
find,expression in his countenance and creeps mtb his” voice as he 
replies softly : 

“* Mother will. have ashes and Denis still to ales my place. 
As for my, being missed I’ll soon be forgotten when I am far away), 
Haven’t the neighbours always regarded me asia. dreamer and lof 
little use.to the glen?. In the years that lie ahead, when I reap 
success, I mean to prove how wrong they are, and some day when 
I return to Ireland you shall all be proud of your Paistin Fionn.’ 

.His -yoice changes’ as he halts with Mairin and’ draws. her 
attention, to the misty heights behind. * See’ the crescent moon 
lifting her, head on top of Errigal;’’ he says. * Let us stand jand 
watch it rising, as. it: As the last time t shall see it: for’ ane _ 
in the. old.country.;’. — 

_A. brightness looms. up sahind: the. distant pei lightiziek: Aobtly 
the surrounding scenes. The moonbeams. play on the, glens and 
valleys, touching them gently, and throwing into sudden clearness 
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the mighty ocean, with the lights of Tory revolving in the dis- 
tance. They linger for awhile watching the moonlight deepening, 
and then proceed on their way in silence. At the foot of the hill 
they separate, Manus remarking to his companion he shall see 
her later at the dance in the “‘hollow.’’ Mairin’s steps begin 
to lag as she walks slowly to her little home, her thoughts linger- 
ing on the lad of her ‘heart, who is all unconscious of her love, and 
who soon will be far away. With a sigh she realises ambition is 
the growing force of his life—a. driving power that sets at nought 
affection’s claims. . : - 

A short time later Mairin and ‘ther mother hasten by the river 
path to where the neighbours are gathered in the ‘‘ hollow,’’ to 
give their parting blessing and good wishes to Peig O’Donnell’s 
son, ere he sails away on the morrow to the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. The lit of a fiddle greets the ears of the Widow Dufty 
and her daughter as they appear on the heath where the gathering 
is assembled. Upon the scene the summer moon sends down her 
radiant .-beams. Yet over all, despite the smiles and pleasant 
words of the kindly-hearted people, the shadow of a coming part- 
ing hovers. Manus.O’Donnell moves amid the friends of his boy- 
hood, receiving their benediction, many of whom he may never 
see again. His mother is present too, with tears in her heart, 
dreading the hour to come that shall separate her from her 
buachaillin ban. Maiiin Duffy, bravely hiding the pain that seems 
to snap her heart asunder, sings, with a voice like the thrush in 
the valley, ‘her native songs, betraying such depth of feeling that 
they linger in the ears of one of her listeners, and are recalled to 
mind in the years to come, when the hour and the scene shall be 
only a memory. Paddy Ruarty’s bagpipes help to pipe the time 
away as the merry Highland reels are danced upon the open 
heath. The hours speed swiftly on, and too soon the moment 
comes when the final handshakes bring the gathering to an end. 
One and all Manus promises to keep in remembrance, and as he 
listens to their fervent beannacht leat a stdir, his heart is moved 
and touched. He realizes dimly no future friends shall ever 
prove so true as these generous-hearted ones from whom he is about 
to part. He lingers behind with Mairin Og, his boyhood’s little 
friend, and wins a promise. from her that she will write when 
he is in the strangers’ land. He joins his mother and accompanies 
her to the little home that has sheltered him for two and twenty 
years, spending the remaining hours with one who has loved him 
best of all her sons. Morning breaks eventually, and Manus 
.O’Donnell bids farewell to his native hills, leaving loneliness in 
all the hearts behind who love him. | 

The pleasant summer weather passes and autumn arrives in 
her rich attire, spreading her gorgeous colourings over the glens 
- around Cashelnagore. Peig O’Donnell moves about her household 
work yearning for the absent one who is far beyond the ocean. 
His letters home are watched with eager joy, and no visitor is so 
welcome to the little cottage as Séan the postman when he brings 
a letter bearing the American post-mark, telling an old Irish 
mother how her son is able to hold hig own in the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. Thus time marches onward and winter sets its cold 
seal upon the land. In Peig O’Donnell’s kitchen the whirr of the 
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spinning-wheel echoes pleasantly to the old woman’s crooning as 
she sings in an undertone the songs her laddie loved. But 
winters pass, and a day comes when the crooning stops, and the 
old woman's eyes lose their yearning look as they watch no more 
for an absent lad, for now they are closed in death with her heart- 
ache stilled for ever. Slowly down the old bog-road that her foot- 
steps have so often trod, the mourners bear her silently, laying 
her to rest in the quiet churchyard beneath the hill. And a faith- 
ful heart is left behind in the little village to keep watch for the 
wanderer, who has promised to return to his mountain home some 
day... : 
. 1 II. 
‘* Has the world been good to you, Paistin Fionn? 

Has the yellow gold that you sought to win 

Been worth the toil and the danger dared? 

Has plenty blessed you and sorrow spared? 


‘* Then Paistin Fionn, come back, come back, 
A homebound bird o’er the glancing track, 
The door is open, the hearth is red— 
And our love is calling you, Dear Fair Head.” 


More than seven years have run their course since Manus 
O'Donnell left his home in far Tyrconnell to satisfy his restless 
cravings in the Mecca of the Gael. Success has come, bringing 
to the young mountain dreamer literary fame. To his uncle’s 
kindly sympathy and financial help, his entrance into the intellec- 
tual world as a poet of merit has been partly due. A long and 
diligent course of reading has broadened his outlook and improved 
his intellect, familiarizing him with the master minds of the 
world’s great thinkers and writers. From his own gifted pen 
begin to flow songs and ballads, rich in sentiment and imagina- 
tion, appealing irresistibly to the hosts of Irish exiles who have 
found homes beyond.the western seas. Into instant fame and 
popularity springs the young writer, winning for himself a place 
in the hearts of his exiled brethren. His poems breathe forth 
the ardent spirit of the Gael, intensifying his readers’ love for 
their native sireland. During his years of absence from hig native 
hills he has kept in touch with his aged mother and Mairin Og, 
and the latter’s letters, full of pride and joy in his success, cause 
his heart to beat with gladness when they reach him. No. praise 
sounds so sweet nor rings so true as that which wings its way 
across the ocean. Often a tender smile creeps found his lips as 
he pictures to himself the playmate of his boyhood days reading 
aloud his verses to a proud old woman by a glowing turf-fire, 
when the blasts of winter ery and moan over the barren hill-tops; 
or maybe in the sunny weather, when the warm winds blow gently 
down the valley and out across the old bog-road the two who love 
him best sit in the sunset glow and discuss in tender tones their 
buachaillin ban. These thoughts and memories become intensified 
when Mairin’s latest letter arrives acquainting him of his mother’s 
death, and how her last prayer was for thé wanderer. Too late he 
recognises the worth of his mother’s love, which he hag so ill 
repaid. He realizes now when she has gone forever the pain his 
absence must have cost her faithful, loving heart, and his eyes 
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grow misty ashe follows mentally her last journey across the old 
boreen,. to join her kindred dead, who lie in rest in their quiet 
Bra yes ROAEte old,.cill at the.foot.of,the hill... aan 

It is. two mont is later, and Spring ushers in a bright, clear 
sunshine to welcome St. Patrick’s Day. Manus O’Donnell, with 
his broad sash of green caught across his shoulder and looped at 
the side, joins his countrymen at an early hour for their grand 
parade through the streets of New York. In his buttonhole he 


wears the sprig of Shamrocks. culled by the fingers of Mairin Og 


from his favourite haunt in the glen at home, and only received 
that morning. Thousands of exiled Gaels, all wearing the little 
plant sent by loving hands from far beyond the seas, meet together 
to participate in honouring their National Apostle and their greem 
isle of the west. Proudly they march through the principal 
thoroughfares, stalwart sons of Erin. At the heads of the different 
contingents bands discourse national airs, bringing the old 
country very near to-day, and inspiring mingled -feelings within 
their breasts, which only: Irish hearts can truly feel. On high, 
flags and banners are borne proudly, waving gaily in the sunshine, 
proving to the vast concourse of people that line the streets, 
watching the march past, that Irish patriotism igs a very noble 


and sacred thing, ranking next to love of God in the heart of an - 


Irishman. . 

Towards evening the huge procession ends its fine display, and 
the large contingents separate for home. When night arrives eb 
brilliant concert, organized by the friends of Ireland, is held in 
one of the great city auditoriums to honour the passing of the 
Feast. Manus O’Donnell reserves a seat, and the scene within 
the vast hall presents a unique sight when he appears. Thousands 
have gained admission—exiles all from Hire’s shores, and their 
excitement and enthusiasm reveal how true and loyal are their 
sentiments towards Dark Rosaleen. A hush descends upon the 
mighty gathering as the curtain rises. The opening item reveals 
2» tableaux in which Hire is represented welcoming the Dawn which 
brings to her the realization of all her hopes. A burst of applause 
greets the finely conceived scene, being, as it is, a reproduction of 
the ‘wonderful wish that is ever uppermost in the heart of every 
Gael. Folk-songs, that their mothers loved, are sung to the vast 
audience, calling up tender associations of days gone by in the 
motherland. It is a night purely Irish in tone and sentiment, and 
at its close Manus O’Donnell goes slowly home with the sweet 
refrain of one of the ballads echoing persistently in his ears: 


Maw God:be: with. éld Ireland 
And the old bog-road.” 


A picture of another bog-road that his boyish steps have often 
crossed rise before his mind, and a sudden heartache leaves him 
longing for familiar faces and familiar scenes among his Donegal 
hills... Taking his latch-key from his pocket he opens his hall-door 
and. goes, to his sittingroom, where his supper is awaiting ‘him. 
Excitement’s flush, from the day’s events, still rests ‘apon his 
countenance as he; sits down to his evening. zeal.’ i His bus¥ 
thoughts circle .round;.the déar. homeland, setting ‘his pulses 
throbbing and a strong desire: seize. him to leave the land of the 
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stranger, and return to the one from, whieh he has been so long a 
voluntary exile. As he sits by the yun fire, pleasant pictures, in 
which Mairin Duffy is the, central figure, dance before his eyes, 
and a voice within him whispers that his roving spirit wants home 
to rest in a valley beside the western ocean, Manhood’s eyes, 
with their clear, far-seeing gave, leave far behind. the impetuous 
years of youth, and he resolves to settle down amid the hills that 
have, inspired his success, The glamour that hasienthralled him 
during his years of absence now fades away, and a sweet hope 
springs to life within his breast, that one day he. yeb may. win 
Mairin Og for his bride. To him-:her love now means one of the 
greatest gifts that God can give him,,and he. pictures life in his 
native glen with Mairin by his side.. He whispers to himself that 


his pen, will wield a greater power if his manhood’s dream comes 


true. From his chair he rises and soon retires to rest, as the ‘hour 
is growing late. Ere he falls asleep the words jof the singer he 
had heard earlier in the night come softly to his lips. Then, half- 
unconsciously, he further whispers, ‘‘ And with you, too, » 
stoir-mo-croidhe.’’ , : | Seoe | 

And where an. old, bog-road winds by a shadowy Irish lake, a 
sweet-faced cailin comes and goes in summer-time as she did of 
yore, carrying her empty .cliabh by her side, and praying God to 
hasten the day that shall bring her back her buachaillin ban. 


ST. JOSEPH. 


_ JOSEPH rules God’s possessions fair, 
The master of God’s house is he, 
Because he Mary led with care. 
. To Bethlehem from Galilee. 


Because he braved the midnight air 
Avid found for Mary shelter free, | 
. Joseph rules God’s possegsions fair, . 
: The master of God’s: house isthe. 4:5 


1S Egypt fast did he repair _ Op 
Lest: Herod’s spies the Child should see; 
- He toiled with plane and axe and square 
‘That Christ should gently nurtured be. 


> + Joseph rules God’s ‘possessions fair, 9” 
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-* The master of God’s house is he. 
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The Soul of Cities. 
By D. L. KELLEHER. ~ 


TOWN, like a family, takes in the process of time, a certain 
A colour and spiritual quality. The psychologist and the 

_ economist will, each in his own sphere, explain the origins 
by cold analysis. But ulitmately there wil arise tests which are 
secret, instinctive, final. One will say, ‘‘ Oh, I love A-ville.’’ 
Another, ‘‘ I simply long for B-ville.’’ A third, ‘‘ There isn’t a 
place in the world as nice as C-ville.’’ Question the first further 
and, by his silence, you will discover that he has a sweetheart there ; 
ask the second and you will find that he has a flatterer in his 
favourite place; a third puzzling it out will only know that the 
company which pays him sixteen per cent. has its headquarters in 
his chosen C-ville.’’ | 

Yet, beyond these shallow judgings of merely individual likes, is 
the mass-sensation that one gets from cities. Enter London, Say, 
by a train arriving at early morning, just after daylight for prefer- 
ence. The rawness of the air, the degenerate sparrow tuning up 
their half notes along the Euston Road, the cold storage accents 
of the cabmen—these will remain in your memory. And as you 
move off along the shining, wood-paved roads, and see the re- 
strained de-idealised faces or the queues waiting for the first trams 
and buses you will have the sense of something lacking in this 
perfect geometry, some annihilation of adventure in this splendid 
Euclidean figure to which new Babylon has reduced its multitude 
of lines. And, knowing that-loss of adventure is for Man-soul a 
loss of salvation, you will feel straight away that here is the com- 
promise of Machiavelli and the devil, perfect up to a certain point 
but liable to a frightful breakdown when the hinges wear from use, 
as they are beginning to do now. . 

Let us, then, pass over to Paris out of the splendid routine before 
we too have acquiesced in the make-believe. Here we are jingling 
down from the Gare du Nord under the Porte St. Martin. Hardly 
are we in sight of the Boulevard before the White-hat, who is our 
driver, suffers a quick change. There he is jerking the cab up with 
a jolt as he rises and, in uncapturable slang, exchanges emotions 
with a dozen other cochers about him. In the midst a white wand 
swings parallel and perpendicular, and all angles, by turns. But 
the magical equilibrum is not to be restored thus. This gendarme, 
white staff and all though he be, shall only be obeyed when the 
Gallic spirit has had its flood of rhetoric loosed. So in thirty 
seconds a silence falls, automatically the traffic-block solves itself 
to draught-board smoothness—Liberté, fraternité, egalité. That 
is the spirit. Let every man have his say. So Paris claims you at 


once. This indiscipline is the proof of an unfeudalised soul. How- 


ever we shall otherwise dislike the place we must love it for its 
spontaneity and the brains and heart that are behind its disorder. 
But here now is Berlin. The challenge is quick; one talks of 
course of 1913. What a town! Perfect organisation, the ease of 
a high-grade gramophone, a consciousness of ambition and pride. 
At the end of the Unter den Linden that Emperor’s house—a 
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small palace in its way, but about it the queer ridiculous halo. For 
the sense of Kingship, Kaiserdom, is all over Berlin; the ‘* noble 
profession of arms ”’ is enthroned just a little too high even for the 
stranger unquestioning of its glories. There will be people in the 
cafés who, the week before, have seen ‘‘ him ”’ with his sons 
‘* walking ’’ in Charlottenburg. ‘‘ Walking ’’—the sublime deed, 
just like the poor praying folk in the Black Forest now. So that.the 
shade of all the ‘“‘ divine rights of Kings ”’ and such unconscionable 
trash floats up before one’s eyes, and one loses faith even in this 
beautiful, educated, gardened, arc-lit, wonderful Berlin, 

Edinburgh, after that, is, in its way, the glorious illusion. For 
here is the memory of Kings, but mellowed to acceptance by the 
falling turrets and ivy making patterns between the brambles on 
old walls. You will meet Mary Queen of Scots again on her way 
up from Holy Rood to the Castle Hill :— 


‘* What whisper is he making to her? Look, 
The stars are hidden, silent is the brook 

For love, for love—so shall a tale be told 

Of crowns, and coffins, lead and shining gold.”’ 


In Prince’s Street Sir Walter Scott will smile gravely down from 
his marble chair, there will be a wind from off the sea only tnree 
miles east in the Firth :— 


‘* And, far away, by Fife’s forgotten shore 
The lonely breakers fondle on the floor 
Of secret caves their phosphorescent toys 
For memory of noonday’s sunny joys.’’ 


For so all Edinburgh induces metre and music, and one comes away 
refraining from analysis or comment, but merely remembering— 
‘‘ She was fair, very fair to look upon. Sir, ask me no more, J am. 
lonely now.”’ . 

And being lonely whither should one turn if not back to Dublin, 
the communal city, where nothing “ private °’ can stand too long 
apart from interested eyes and ears allround? For that is Dublin, 
tLe Capital of Curiosity. Not the curiosity that ‘* killed the cat, 
but, rather, upon which he grew fat and sleek. So if any man 
should desire sympathy, a searching Samaritanism of slan-life, a 
security of fame that can fly round street corners faster than in any 
city else let him head away for Ireland and dig in by Baile atha 
Cliath. For the soul of the place has never been ultimately lost, 
and all of us, world-worn elsewhere, can endure a hundred petty 
malevolences and the cynicism of too many stop-presses gladly 
because of that. 


The Greatness of Goodness 
- By P. IVERS RIGNEY. | 


NAHE most hopeful sign of the future prosperity of Ireland is 
the evident awakening to the fact of true Irish greatness 
being developed only on the foundations of the past. This 
truth, which is seen by all observers, has been neglected 
through most of the decades of the past century. It was generally 


believed that Irish history gave no clue to future greatness; that a 


new start should be made in order that Ireland would take its fitting 
place among nations ; and that this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished was to be attained by the easy and oft-times profitless way 


of mere imitation. The manners and customs, the aims and thoughts 


of certain selected nations were often attempted to be copied with an 
industry both flattering and servile. This imitation went on from 
the newspaper notice of a birth until the announcement of the 
obituary condolences being too many to be answered individually. 
The truly magnificent old Irish mind with its deep and genuine 
devotion, its beautiful charity, its natural generosity, its love of 
true education, and its attractive politeness was being crushed 
down to make way for the gaudy unsuitability of the foreigner. 
The inherent and essential constituent of robust Irish mentality 
‘was being fitted with the garb of a smaller rival, and the net result 
was a bursting of seams and a consequent show of variegated 
patches giving a work neither native nor foreign. This dressing up 
of things essentially Irish in the badly fitting and cast-off habits 


of another ; this attempt to set off the beautiful in indifferent second- _ 


hand garments was doing something to hide and eventually to 
eradicate that goodness which is woven up with the tissue of 
Irish ways. | : 

When second-hand schemes of education became clearly unwork- 
able, then less worn ones had to be sought, but not sought among 
the teaching of Ireland’s most glorious past. The way of the 
foreigner had to be adapted, and Irish educationists went forth 
to learn and be thankful for the information given them. It was 
at once assumed that the Irish and the German outlook were one 
and the same, and that these needed but the one training to 
develop the one greatness. Anyone claiming that old Ireland had 
a genuine greatness all its own was likely to be looked on as one 
whose well meaning foibles were to be treated with forgetfulness. 
In like manner, in dealing with agricultural matters, the lecturer 
invariably transported his audience to various parts of Europe and 
told them go and do likewise. It was again quite forgotten that 
the Irish farmer is made conservative by difficulties, and that the 
exercise of his brains and enterprise needs but freedom of action. 
This has been amply proved in recent years when circumstances 
have helped to bring forth the dormant intelligence of the Irish 
farmer. The difference existing in foreign ways was frequently 
forgotten by the lecturer who, too readily, assumed that Ireland had 
only to be given Denmark’s agricultural treatment in order to be 
prosperous. So in other matters. So in fashion in dress, no 
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matter how silly, unsuitable, and outrageous, was saved by a pass- | 
agé through Paris of London. = : | 

~ With regard to the evils attendant on the blind following of 

fashion, the Most Rev. Dr. Hallinan, Bishop of Limerick, says: 

““Tt is painful to observe, too, that our Irish-Irelander women and 


girls, who profess their abhorrence of the anglicisation which is 


going on in our midst, fall a victim themselves to it, in this very 

question of indecent fashions. JI have seen it stated on what I 

consider to be reliable authority, that the principal designers of 

modern fashions in women’s dress are men and not women—and, 

furthermore, that they are generally Parisian Jews or Freemasons, 

who are bitterly opposed to Christianity, and seek, amongst other 
means, to uproot it by the introduction into Christian society of 
their indecent dresses.’’ And again, the Bishop adds: ‘‘ Does it 
not seem as if the Spirit of Evil were now using, amongst other 
agencies, this most odious and demoralising one to dechristianise 
society and bring it back to paganism. For we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that corruption of morals leads eventually ‘to loss of 
faith. "What then is to be thought of those Catholic women who 
turn a deaf ear to the Vicar of Christ as well as their other spiritual 
guides, and obey rather the edicts of some member of the Masonic 
Grand Orient of France? From Paris these fashions pass on to 
London. They are not improved in the transit, and thus they are 
taken up third-hand in Ireland, where, after loss of money as well 
as national dignity, they are paraded when they are about to be 
cast off where they originated. When will our Catholic women 
show some little independence of national character, and whilst 
dressing themselves in a suitable and becoming manner in their 
respective spheres of life, according to the innate dictates of their 
sense of propriety and Christian modesty, avoid these indecent 
fashions condemned by the Holy Father, which are now so pre- 
valent, and which, whilst involving much extravagance, add 
nothing but rather take from the grace and dignity of their sex.” _ 

According to the Very Rev. Canon Peter O’Leary, one of the 
foremost Irish scholars of the day, the Irish language even nas not 
escaped the taint of this servile imitation. He says, in exvlaining 
a certain Irish usage: ‘‘It is strange that when people wish to 
insert the announcement of a marriage in a newspaper they never 
ask themselves how that sort of announcement has been always 
made among speakers of Irish. They see in some newspaper the 
words ‘ Walsh ’ and ‘ O’Brien,’ then they see it stated that James 
Walsh and Miss O’Brien have been married. So they proceed to 
slavishly imitate the English, and they set down ‘Opeatnad asur 
1 Opsn. Now, in the first place, “ Dpestnad’ does not mean 
any person in particular. In the second place there never has been 
in Ireland, nor anywhere else, any woman named ‘111 Dyu4n.’? Why 
not set down in the newspaper announcement exactly what our 
people have being saying in words during all the ages? Slavish 
imitation of English forms is a shame! ”’ 

The effort to improve by means of blind imitation was due to 
the fact of the prevailing condition of Ireland being one impossible 
of continuation, and that a radical change was imperative. The 
conclusion of a change being essential to future happiness and 
prosperity was correct, but a mistake was made in the manner of 
this change, which should have meant nothing’ more than a 
development. No nation, much less an ambitious one like Ireland, 
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can afford to stand still and remain satisfied with conditions suit- 
able in a century or more ago. No one of foresight will advocate a 
return to the manners and customs of times now long past, Nor 
js it meant that Irish agriculturists will put aside the threshing 
machine for the flail of their forefathers, nor Irish women return 
to the hooded cloak and frilled cap. But it is advocated that pro- 
gress must be attempted along Irish lines, or else failure will even- 
tually ensue. The work of the Irish agriculturist must be developed 
under the supervision of Irish brains and aims, and Irish dress 
must be designed by Irish women. The foundation of Irish happi- 
ness must be in Ireland rather than outside it. 

It is a mistake to say that future action will make Ireland ereat, 
for, at best, it can but advance in greatness. Ireland can no more 
become great than Dublin become a city, or Cork become Catholic. 


Ireland has never ceased to be great, and has been looked upon as a 


failure only by those who think in measures of another nation, and 
who would condemn the beauties of Goldsmith and the eloquence 
of Burke by merely saying that they were not like Kipling or 
Lloyd George, When Ireland is being examined it must not be 
forgotten that goodness is the chief asset of a nation, Goodness 
is the real element of greatness, for without goodness greatness is 
but a breath. To be good is to be great; but to be great does not 
necessarily mean to be good. It is along the line of goodness for 
which Ireland has been always remarkable that development must 
take place. There must be a continuance of those splendid 
characteristics which have made the Irish name renowned for 
steadfastness in piety, warmheartedness in charity, and for an 
aptitude for shining where bravery and brains are required. This 
great name should encourage every Irishman and Irishwoman to 
be truly patriotic, and for this end, like Davis, they should 
endeavour to rid themselves of ‘‘ every selfish plan and cruel 
passion.’’ Love of country must go hand in hand with love of God. 

The greatness of Ireland consists chiefly in the teaching and 
practice of Christian honour. May such be ever respected, and 
may such a glorious record render futile the calumny of all 
ageressors! When Ireland will have taken its rightful place 
among the nations of the world, it may, perhaps, have won a name 
of greatness and wealth. Ali will be but a beginning of the end if 
there is not a steadfast upholding of that beautiful life which even 
in far off days made Ireland the Lamp of the World. 


A 


A Passionist Jubilarian. 


ORN at Mevagh, Co, Donegal, close on seventy-five years 
B ago, Brother Norbert McFadden, ‘C.P., Mount Argus, will 
attain his Golden Jubilee as a Passionist on 18th March. 

This venerable religious made this novitiate in 5t. Saviour’s Re- 
treat, Broadway, Worcestershire, and during the long period of 
fifty years has been attached to various houses of the Congrega- 
tion. Shortly after the foundation of the Passionists in Australia, 


BROTHER NORBERT McFADDEN, C.P. 


Brother Norbert joined ‘this brethren under the Southern Cross, 
and laboured there for a dozen years, after which he returned 
home. The Jubilarian is brother of the late Canon James 
McFadden, of Gweedore and Glenties, who, in troublous days, 
fought valiantly for the rights of his people and suffered for his 
country’s cause. Brother Norbert has ever shown himself to be a 
devoted religious and fervent imitator of St. Paul of the Cross. 
His life has been one hidden from the world, but he has been 
laying up spiritual treasures for ‘thimself in the seclusion of the 
cloister by the faithful observance of the duties of the ascetic lite 
of a religious. We are pleased to state that notwithstanding his 
advanced years he is still an active member of his community. 
In offering Brother Norbert our heartfelt congratulations on ‘his 
Jubilee, we wish him many years of health and strength in the 
service of that Divine Master to whose call he responded fifty 
years ago, and Whom he has served with such fidelity, as a 
Passionist religious, during the vicissitudes of half a century. 


A Corkonian on the Home-Town 
By THOMAS KELLY. | 


Cork folk never tire of pointing out the many points their 

city scores when compared with Dublin—the superiority of 
its citizens over those of the capital. I am willing to believe that 
the average citizen of the city by the Lee considers himself a 
superior being to the typical man from Dublin, but I am far from 
convinced that he has any civic pride at all. He has a certain 
sturdy pride in himself as a Corkman, but he has little genuine 
admiration for the town he calls his own. 

A few weeks back I was coming out of a bookshop in Cork, a 
copy of the recently-published ‘‘ Glamour of Cork,’’ by Mr. D. L. 
Kelleher, under my arm, when I met one of the citizens of the 
Munster capital. He looked at the volume and went on to re- 
mark: ‘‘ Ah, that’s all rot. There’s no glamour in Cork—nothing 
but rain and mud, and rows and police. Look up and down the 
length of this street, and tell me where does the glamour come 
in? . . . Do you think ‘twill be fine enough for golf this after- 
noon?’’ And that man was probably as able as the best of them 
to point out the somewhat mysterious merit that accrues to one 
lucky enough to be born a Corkonian. . . . | 

I had previously followed Mr. Kelleher on his literary and 
historical pilgrimages through Paris and by Lake Geneva, and, 
more recently still, I had read his ‘‘ Glamour, of Dublin.’’ (Why 
does he adopt more than one pseudonym ?) But in the Cork volume 
he gives more than I expected. Or, rather, he is more at home 
with his subject, more full of the details of the past which ‘have 
given to his native city a halo of. remembrance that colours it 
even to-day, more certain of himself when he plies the leash of 
scorn on the notorious, or adds another laurel to the names of 
those whose memory the city reveres. All his sketches are short— 
some of them less than a half-page—but he brings locality and 
personage clearly before the mental eye of the reader, with the 
odour of the centuries still clinging to many of them. He does 
not give us life-size pictures, yet his pocket-camera has the knack 
of getting into focus the details which are really needed to com- 
plete the phase of portraiture he is trying to capture. 

He does not shout with the loud-voiced poet of Empire: 


] HAVE read somewhere lately a statement to the effect. that 


‘Lo! all our pomp of yesterday 


Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 


For, though he knows that the city of to-day is but a poor substi- 


tute for its original, he prefers to remain sadly silent on much of - 


that aspect of the situation—contenting himself with giving us 
little cameos from the past, pen-pictures in a staccato style, yet 
having a heart-throb behind them. He glances back to the pre- 
glacial ages, sees an avalanche out at the Kerry Pike, and then 
** As the Glaciers go ’’; ‘‘ The night is passed. ‘The new green 
fields return; new valleys, hills, sweet waterfalls—-earth! earth! 
and Ireland born !”’ | 
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We follow Mr. Kelleher to that hospitable house at the corner 
of Daunt’s Square, where lived Dr. Aikenhead—a man ‘‘ won to 
Faith by the lyrical company of his child,’’ his daughter Mary 
destined to be the foundress and inspirer of the Order of Irish 
Sisters of Charity—and we are introduced to the dinner party. 
To one guest in particular is the doctor all attention. Conversa- 
tion is cryptic at times, until the heel-clicks of the troops are heard 
round the corner of the neighbouring street. The host whispers 
to his principal guest: ‘‘ through the landing,”’ and a calm pro- 
fessional man faces the uninvited one who rushes up the stairs. 

The Sherifi—ah! ‘ The rebel lord? No! we were dining; you 
know my friends here? Perhaps you will take a glass of wine 
with us?’ So the doctor. But the Sheriff pokes behind the fire- 
screen, Jabs his stick under the big ottoman, then takes breath, 
blusteringly impudent. ‘‘ He was seen coming in here! I warn 
you! The fugitive has reached Blackrock, crossed the 
river in a fisherman’s boat and—‘‘ Oh, thank God, he is away on 
now by road past Tivoli, and swiftly to Sunday’s Well to shelter 
again at the United Irishman’s cottage. * Jemappes ’~—Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald ‘ on the run;’ as many another whose heart 
rains roses down the lengthening years.” _ hi 

The pageant which passes before us is a varied one; fortunately 
the author does not worry about chronological order. On one 
page we are shown Parnell speaking from the window of a hotel 
to the torch-lighted sea of faces beneath him; we turn over to meet 
Scott and Maria Edgeworth on their way back from kissing the 
Blarney Stone. Next we find the author of ‘‘ Waverley ’’ coming 
to encourage Daniel Maclise, the Cork artist who refused the 
Presidency of the Royal Academy. Charlotte Bronté, back from 
a honeymoon at Killarney with her parson-husband from Yorks, 
comes to view Shandon and St. Mary’s; but her thoughts are in 
Brussels, beautiful Brussels, to which we owe that novel ‘‘ written 
in letters of blood,’’ ‘‘ Villette.’’ 

Mr. Kelleher does not think Cork all that some of its admirers 
profess it to be. Dealing with the career of James Barry, B.A., 
he writes: ‘* Cork then, as now, was a narrow, provincial place 
in its outlook on esthetics in practise in its midst A kind of local 
bigotry calculated, as in the case of James Barry, gto drive the 
artist to extremes of defiance.’’ But he is usually so steeped in 
the city of days long gone that he forgets the failings of his own 
fellow-citizens, who, with all their broadmindedness, have not a 
little of the mentality which Bernard Shaw summarises: ‘‘ Wood- 
row Wilson a great man! Why, I knew his grandfather.’’ We 
meet Carlyle in the drawing-room of a hotel, and are shown 
Sarsfield entering “‘ the little swamp-ringed city, cranes pensive 
in Patrick Street, wild duck and water rats along the line of the 
South Mall.’’ Moore comes with the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lansdowne to inspect a Cork Brewery, to quote Keats and talk of 
poor Sarah Curran. Now passes before us Father Mathew, at a 
meeting in a house in Cove Street, a meeting called because Cork 
had become a byeword for Drunkenness. ‘‘ Here goes in the name 
of God,’’ said the Apostle of Temperance, and his life-work had 
begun. He administers the pledge in Trinity College, is weleomed 
by the American Senate, and Carlyle refuses to allow his portrait 
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into the Portrait Gallery of London. But the Trustees of the 
Gallery over-ruled Carlyle, and the portrait was duly honoured. 
Comes Lord Macaulay, only to go back to London again, with tales 
of ‘‘ the bantering men the found in Cork.”’ 

We are taken to the wedding of the poet Spenser, and in the 
next breath we are watching Prince Rupert as he rides in from 


Kinsale to beg food for his men. Before us passes St. Malachy, 


‘‘ haggard, clad as an ‘humble monk, with his scant beard, pointed 
chin, and long, slender cloak, walking as is his wont all his 
journeys, now at the gates of Cork.’’ And then Daniel O’Connell 
drives in by way of Carrigrohane, he who has ‘‘ smashed into the 
British Parliamentary machine, has achieved Emancipation, has 
killed one and wounded several in duels, has spent this days in 
picturesque penances and emotional deeds.’’ He refuses to allow 
the crowd to unyoke his horses and draw the carriage themselves— 
for has he not won for them the status of free men ? 

To the Hill of Gill Abbey comes St. Finnbarr, looking down on 
the little clusters of mud and wattle huts which dot the slope 
below, thoughts for the uplifting of his fellow-men ever with him ; 
and soon his university is in being, turning out finished scholars 
and embryo saints. Next, Finnbarr is dead, and by his “ silver 
coffin ’’ kneels a reverent throng, one amongst them whose name 
is not yet forgotten. ‘‘ For this is Fursey, Bishop of Ferns, come 


to pray by the body of Finnbarr and so soon communicant with 


the dead; Fursey, the Saint to whom a king shall kneel in East 
Anglia and put off his crown, for whom Clovis the Second shall 
prostrate himself upon the Marne bank by Paris, and to whom an 
Emperor of Thuringia shall cry out for solace.”’ 

One by one they glide by, all of them now stilled in death 
while the names of most are still honoured in the land. Henry 
Sheares and Nan O’Nagle, Sir Walter Raleigh and Gerald Griffin ! 


We see Canon Sheehan as he comes to the South Infirmary, and - 


then back to Doneraile to prepare for the death that was so near: 
‘* destroying all his letters and diaries there just before the end, 


lest any bitterness should come out of a word he left behind.’” 


And just one more quotation from the scene that marked the de- 
parture of Sarsfield and the ‘‘ Wild Geese.’’ A horde of weeping 
womanhood gas come to see the last of their men folk: ‘* Till they 
rush out into the river, clutching at the ship’s ropes trailing loose, 
wailing, screaming up to the great hull . . . Rave, rave upon the 
deck . . . oh gallant fellow, tortured with this last sight of wives 
and mothers drowned before thine eyes! Until at Steenkirk and 
Landen in the stirrup beside thee, on the saddle before thee urging 
thy war-horse on, the ghosts of them shall stand in fire and flower 
as the Wild Geese, ‘ with ringing, with singing of swords,’ cleave 
down the English line.’’ 

Mr. Kelleher has made a debtor of every Corkonian worthy 
the name, though the book has the quality that ought make more 
than a local appeal. Especially should the Cork man who sees no 
glamour in the city of his day go to the author for a quality of 
the glamour undoubtedly possessed by the Cork that has passed 
into history. And Mr. Kelleher is a world-wizard who convinces. 
The book is very creditably turned out by the Talbot Press 
of Dublin. : Pree ot leh) | Rhett , | 


The Sign of the Cross 


By M. 5...) 


and the practice of making it has come down to us from 
the Apostles, the early Christians do not seem to have 
‘“ blessed themselves ’’ in precisely the same way as we do. M. 
Cyprien Robert tells us that they used only the first finger of the 
right hand, tracing the cross three times with it in ‘honour of the 
three Divine Persons. This custom was, however, used in a per- 
verted sense by heretics. ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ writes Duran- 
dus, ‘‘ should be made with three fingers, because while tracing 
it we invoke the Trinity. The thumb has the pre-eminence, be- 
cause we fix our whole faith upon God, One and Three.’’ 
In primitive times both priests and bishops gave a blessing with 
three fingers extended and two closed; now it 1s. only the episcopal 
benediction that is so given, while a simple priest gives his with 
the hand quite open, but held sideways; whereas a bishop holds 
his palm so that it faces the congregation. Again, the blessing of 
a priest is given once only, and with a single Sign of the Cross, 
while a bishop’s blessing is given three successive times, and with 
three Signs of the Cross. The Archbishop of Mistra gave as a 
reason why the Sign of the Cross was sometimes made with three 
fingers only that the thumb, from its strength, indicates the 
Creator and Father of All; that the middle finger is consecrated 
to Christ, and the forefinger to the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from 
Father and Son, and, in representations of the Trinity, is always 
placed between them. Writing in the second century, Tertullian 
said: ‘“‘ At every step when we walk, go out of doors or come in; 
when we put on any garment, or when we put on our shoes; when 
we wash ourselves, when we go to table, when we light a lamp or 
fire, when we go to bed, when we sit down, and when we begin 
a conversation, we sign our foreheads with the Sign of the Cross. 
From which we must evidently understand the little Greek cross 
traced on the bodies of the faithful during the administering of 
certain sacraments, or during the distributing of blessed ashes at 
thé beginning of Lent. It is related of 5t. Theodotus that when 
brought before the judge, in 308, he made the Sign of the Cross 
over his whole body. St. Jerome, who also lived in the fourth 
century, told the Roman lady, Eustochium, to make the Sign of 
the Cross ‘‘ before every action and at every step.” Fiven as late » 
as the thirteenth century, Christians, whether Greek or Latin, 
made the Sign of the Cross with either the right hand or the 
left, and from right to left, or from left to right indifferently, and 
sometimes signed themselves from head to foot to signify that God 
descended to earth in order to raise us to Heaven. Nowadays the 
Orthodox Greeks make the Sign of the Cross with the left hand, 
and from the right shoulder to the left; while Catholics, whether 
Greek or Latin, make it with the right hand, and from left to right. 
Catholics use the right hand in making the Sign of the Cross be- 
cause the right, from point of view of symbolism, 1s superior to 
the left: and they trace the sacred sign from left to right to show 


A LTHOUGH the Sign of the Cross is as old as Christianity, 
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that they are willing to leave the things of time for the sake of 
those which are eternal, and also in memory of Christ having passed 
from the Jews to the Gentiles. By signing ourselves in thig way 
we are also reminded that the Second Person of the Most Adorable 
Trinity came from the right hand of the Father, and, by dying on 
a cross, conquered the powers of evil, symbolised by the left. 
Mystically speaking, in thus making the Sign of the Cross, we 
illustrate the text: ‘‘ He came from the Father, He descended ‘into 
Hell, and returned to the throne of God.’’. That is to say, Hé 
came down from the Father (represented by the forehead, or upper 
portion of the body), and descended upon earth (of which the lower 
portion of the human form, beneath the breast, is the symbol), 
and thence descended into Hell (typified by the left shoulder), and 
then reascended to Heaven (of which the right shoulder is the 
emblem). In signing from left to right Christians are also 
reminded that they must pass through suffering to joy, and so 
order their lives that virtue will triumph over vice, so that on the 
last great day they may stand with the good on the right-hand of 
bh , ope of the living and the dead, and not, with the wicked, on 
is left, 


FORTHCOMING CANONIZATION OF 
BLESSED GABRIEL. 


The hearts of all the readers of Tue Cross will throb with hoiy 
joy at the announcement that the date of the Canonization of 
Blessed Gabriel, Passionist, has been fixed for 18th May next, and 
the solemn ceremony will take place in the Basilica of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Rome, 


Review. 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROSE. By J. Brrwarp. McCarrny. 
Dublin: The Talbot: Press. ‘Is, ie Wns Ma isting’ | nh 


Mr. J. Bernard McCartuy has already found a modicum cf 
fame as a dramatist. He has had works produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, and he figures largely in the repertdtre of Mr. Sinclair’s 
Company on tour. And now comes a slim volume from the 
Talbot Press. containing the first offerings of his muse, though 
previously his name was not unknown as a poet to readers of the 
better-class English magazines. ‘ et 
Though the twenty-six pieces in this little volume do not dis- 
play a very wide range of poetic imagination they show that Mr: 
McCarthy is a worthy successor to the long line of versifiers who 
have made the name of Cork almost a synonym for poetry. He 
goes for his inspiration now to the pungent spray that drives in- 
land over the rocks which guard the coast of Cork, and anon to 
the thoughts of that mystic maiden who seems often to monopolise 
his day-dreams. Seated in the rocks below Church Bay or round 
the bend by Myrtleville, he has listened to the message of the 
ocean and set down for all who run his version of the answer. 
And who are we to question him, for has not ‘‘ the mantle of his’ 
life’s gloom,’’ as he tells us, been lined. ~ | Ba oy 


_ “ With fair soft words that fur its sombre folds?” 


As becomes the young poet, of course, ‘he is almost gloomy 
betimes. But gloomy only in his own imagining, for the elusive 
lady by his side must surely keep his thoughts in a brighter frame 
than he would have us know. : Sak Mak eaee 


_** She holds me lke a kindly fate 
In bondage ‘neath the leafy sky: 

We cannot ever separate, | | 
_ Nor do we wish it, she and I.’’ 


He is most successful in the poems which have been inspired by 
Nature, by the simple things of the everyday life around him. 
For, though I am far from any desire to quarrel with him when 
he tunes his lyre to sing of his vanished love, I like him best when 
the waves are surging around his feet, when he gazes out at the 
little fishing fleet battling their frail strength against the fury 
of the weather. As when he sings of ‘‘ The Storm,’’ which 


a4 


. . + laid our woodland temple low, 
And scattered bough from bough; 
And no Spring kiss of breeze can blow 

Them into greenness now.”’ 


Mr. McCarthy has in him the promise of greater things, but the 
present modest volume will be welcomed by that large circle of 
readers which delights in noting how the young poet first flutters 
his wings in preparation for that longer flight that is always in his 
mental eye. 

fa 


OREAS CAINTE. 


PAORAIS—An Léigeann ch aon Leabap Saevitse in ao’ 
cop, 4 Tomar? 

TOMAS—ip snnam «4 Lé1gim. 

f.—Cao na taob? 

T.—A&, bionn fis0 fO-Oeacaip. Apu TA an curd 1f m6 
ven Ssevitse a bionn ap na pdipéapatbd com holc teo. Ni 
bionn son Ceann sca PIMpLlive nA PpéIfeamait. | 

f.—Ni sontmsgim teat, 4 mic 6. dn braca ca “An 
cMpuonn’”’ for ? 

C.—Cao €é pin? 


f).—Leabsp upnurde 1 s5coin an Aippinn, Cé pé 50 hana 


cesar 45ur pimplive so Leon ‘Oulc. 

C.—Cé repiob é? | 

p.—bdyian O nthiginn vo pepiob’ as5ur 6 Fé Slop as 
Satlvaidb. 

C.—As5ur CAD E An font Leabasin 6. 

fP.—C4 mina af Sa¢ curo agup Zac céim Ven Aippionn 
4nn—miniad cpuinn pimplive—agup ap sac pe testanad cad 
upniioe 1 bfuipm bEanpsa. CA NA pasrofesca Tan ei 
Aippionn ann spur Ccuro mait paropeaca eile, 

C.—Asgur An Gurl cnot mait ap an teabap? 

pP.—C4, cpot ana Desp. TCA Fac teatanse maipigte 50 
héluinn sagur cA An ClO So poiléin assur cA cli0aée mat 
afr an Leabdap. CA fé Le fail an pol, asur clivae paipéin 
Sip, NO df Thi PAolacasa sBur cluo0se Es0a41g§ api. 

C.—CA bfasainn coip ve? 

p.-—Cl6 na SCoinneall, 1 Spdro VDartin vo cup Amasae 6, 
a¢ té pé Le fail 6 Madipe Ni Ragattaig, 8 Spdro ac. ne 
Omrpedise, 1 mOted Clist. TA V4 pinginn corc4ar An pure 
Aifl. 

C.—f$eobsid mé coip ve inviu. Nion véigesp teaban 
upnuide Saevdilse pam, map mesrpar 140 50 Léip. Beit 
no—Vescain, s¢ Of puD E€ 5O Bruit “An cAMEfIONN ”’ so 
rimplive be1vd fe 454M 1 Scomnui festa. 

p.-—Mart an fean! spur md taitneann pé Leac caipbedn 
oo osoinbd eile € Sé An ¢césd piuo bu Cceapc otinn 
VEANAM NA Af OPsrOsfiescs So Léip Beit 1 n5aevdits 4s5uinn. 
Ip mop sn mspla ‘DON Tesansan Fan i Cup in Graro asur 
rinn 45 caine te Oia. Ni ms fin vor ns vsoine CAINS 
pomainn. Oi na paropiescs Ssevilse na mbéstaib’ aca 1 
Scomnui agur 50 DTI SO mbervod amtard asuinne ni berd 
mesp apf df OTeEANSA Féin. 

C.—1p rion duit! 

muRris na mona. 
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fi Literary Circle for Young Readers 
Ob The: ross. 


‘Conducted by FRANCIS. 


100-0. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. 


Il. The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity, and truth, and 
by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their guide. 


III. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the com= 
petitions will be held. 


IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 


the Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


all the voices.of Spring are in the air, and some of the smiles 

of Spring are peeping out from their hiding places in the 
earth. What a delight it is to hear the merry call of the blackbird 
and the haunting song of the thrush as they tell every weary 
heart to rejoice and be glad, that the dark days of Winter are at an 
end, that Spring is here and that Summer is on her way over the 
greening hills! What a gladsome time it is for you, young 
people, with the vigour and buoyancy of life’s hopeful Spring in 
your hearts, the warm blood of youth in your veins, and the 
long, sun-kissed, flower-strewn, undarkened@ road stretching out 
before you! Even an old man like myself can be glad and hopeful 
these glorious days, when all God’s beautiful creation of bird and 
bud and flower is asking us look up beyond the shadows to the 
golden path of life that leads to Him. May the Summer and 


| is pleasant to be out in the country these mornings, when 
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‘Autumn and Winter of life be as bright for all of you as Francis 
would wish. If so your sojourn on this old earth will be a happy 
one, 


MY POSTBAG 


The first to write me this month was Lilian Mary Nally, and with her letter 
came this sweet*’song of,Spring :— 


The Coming of Spring. 


The gladsome sound of carolling 
Out in the woods I hear. 

Hark! ’tis the herald of the spring 
Whispers: ‘“ She’s drawing near.” 


See ! she comes, the sunshine maiden, 
With her laughing eyes of blue, 
And her hands all heavy laden 
Full of joys from God to you. 


By the singing stream she’s stealing, 
Hiding wee buds everywhere ; 

Withered grass her soft foot healing 
Springs to greet the balmy air. 


Little flowerets weary sleeping, 
’Neath their leafy mantles screen, 
Thrust their heads, and, tip toe peeping, 
View the great expanses green. 


Daffodils and tall Narcissi, 
Lusmore bells and belandine ; 

Ceannabhan in bogland lonely ; 
Primroses and sweet wild thyme, 


List while birds are happy thrilling 
Mating songs upon the breeze, 

Telling of the fair and glad time 
Of brown cradles in the trees. 


Spring is here, O, run to meet her, 
For a grace of God is she ; 

Never season was there sweeter— 

May she smile where’er we be. 


LinzaAN Mary NALLY. 


My dear friend from historic Killaloe, Hannie Ward, has written me a big, long 
letter that is just delightful. I wish I could publish every word of it. Here is a 
passage :—‘‘ What a pity Winter ever comes to tear with cruel hands all that 
makes this earth look beautiful! But then, if Winter never came we would not 
fully appreciate the sunshine, just as, after the wintry storms of this life we hope 
to awaken to the bright spring of the next, where turbulent souls find peace and 
comfort, warmed by the sunny rays of God’s infinite love. The trials and crosses 
of this world will help us to fully realise the beauty of the other.” There are 
beautiful thoughts that we may treasure in our minds and dwell upon in the dark 
days that come to all. Hannie’s verses are promising, but they are not yet quite 
good enough to appear in print. Some day she will have the pleasure of reading 
a poem of her’s in The Cross. A very welcome letter came to me from one of my 
dearest little friends—Rita Carlos—and I found pleasure in every line of it. Rita 
is very proud, and very glad that Lilian Nally claims her as a “‘spirit friend ’’ and 
says : —‘‘ I hope to live up to the high and pure ideals which her gracious words 
set before me.”? Our constant friend, B. M. O’Neill, has“dropped in to see us 
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again this month, with her usual hearty greeting, She is doing great work for 
The Cross, and has already made it known in several places, especially in gallant 
Tipperary. One of her recruits is Moira Conroy, who in turn brings into the 
Guild her four brothers—Brendan, Colman, Tim, and Donal—all of whom—and 
herself, of course—are welcome as the flowersof May, Another welcome comer 
is Sarah Nulty, who says she will be an ardent member of the Guild and will write 
often; and Maire Ni Mhaoileoin, of Beann Eadair, introduces Mary MeNally, 
while yet another new member comes from Belfast in the person of Margaret 
Goudie. Ineed hardly say that they are all welcome to a seat in the Guild. Ellis 
Ni Mhaoileoin writes one of her spirited messages to cheer my old heart and Eilis 
Ni Riain returns thanks for a prize received, in a note that is all too brief. A sweet 
little letter and a very beautiful poem have come to me from Nina Carlos who, with 
Rita is now a University student in Galway. I think the members of the Guild 
will be well pleased with the poem, which is entitled— 


In a Storm. 


There came a rattling, low-rung sound on the brine-blown breeze to-day, 
The boats were shooting out to sea like drops on a showery day, 
A robin perched upon the branch which swung above my head, 
And spray, like flakes of snow, was flung on his little breast of red. 


I stood awhile. A thundering came like the cannon’s gruesome croak, 
The seagulls clustered on the sand, where black waves surged and broke, 
The sky, all gulfed in livid light, showed bloody o’er each crest, 

And bloodier still the red reflex upon the ocean’s breast. 


My spirit shrank ; I sought my door, a prayer upon my lips, 
The lightning flung its lurid blaze in weird and forked chips— 
A little song came to my ears, surprised, I looked behind— 

My little bird was chirping out like bells upon the wind ! 


And even as I looked, there came a fatal blaze of light 

That flashed with terror o’er my soul and dazed my outward sight, 
A sudden crash! The tree is down! Iran with panting breath 
In from the horrors of the air and left my bird to—death ! 


* * * * * 


And still the day again from storm, save for a skid of rain, 
That shudders on tue sills and fills the puddles in the lane ; 
I ventured to the fallen tree, and there my bird lay dead— 
Dead, and the cruel raindrops thuddirg on his breast of red ! 


Nina CARLOS. 


From Belfast comes Patricia Murray with a shy request for admission to the 
Guild. Who could refuse her? And here is a message from Hileen M. C. Riordan, 
also of Belfast. “ For two years I have read The Cross with the greatest interest, 
and this time I have plucked up sufficient courage to come knocking at the door 
of the Guild seeking admission”? What a pity you waited so long, Hileen, while 
all the time there was a hearty welcome here for you. Kind letters have come 
from John M. J. Fogarty, Bertie Fogarty and Donnchadh O;Fogartaigh who write 
to me every month, From Charleville Michael O’Dwyer writes seeking a place 
in the Guild. He is welcome, and so are many of his friends who wish to join us. 
[ liked the nice lines sent by my dear friend, Seosaimhim Nic Chathmhaoil, but 
I must say she has done much better work. 


IMPORTANT 


(1) All newcomers will please write a personal note to Francis, apart from their 
cumpetition papers, asking to be admitted to membership of the Guild. (2) Always 
put your name and address on your competition paper, whether you send a letter 
or not. (3) Orders for Copies of “ The Cross ’’ and all other business letters are 
to be addressed to the Manager. 


BOS: | THE CROSS 


THE AWARDS 


I.—For Boys and Girls under 18 years and over 12. 

The prize for the best telling of an incident in the Life of St. Patrick is awarded 
to Sarah Nulty, Convent School, Cavan. Very good incidents were sent by several 
competitors. ia coer. iis , yi} BAittag : 
1I.—Boys and Girls under 12 years. | t heabivk bey 

The prize for the best little letter about St. Patrick is awarded to Patricia Murray: 
3 Peter’s Hill, Belfast. All the letters were good.’ ! 


APRIL COMPETITIONS 


I,—For Boys: and Girls over 12 and under 18 years of age. 

A handsome prize will be given for the best short incident in Irish History, told 
in the competitor’s own words. | | 
I For Boys and Giris under 12 years. 

A handsome prize will be given for the neatest specimen of schoo! work, 


Competitors will please remember the following rules :—All competition papers 
must be certified by some responsible person to be the unaided and original work 
of the sender. They must have attached to them the coupon to be found in this 
issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the members of a family). They must 
be sent so as to reach the office of “ The Cross”? not later than March 12. All 
letters to be addressed: Francis, e/o The Cross,”’ St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus 
Dublin. | 


Passionist Lenten Missions. 


Durinc Lent the Passionist Fathers will give Missions at the 
following places:—St. Paul’s, Falls Road; St. Joseph’s, Bally- 
macarrett and Ardoyne, Belfast; St. Mary’s, St.. Mungo’s, St. 
Alphonsus’, Pollockshaws and Partick, Glasgow; St. Michael's, 
Liverpool, Workington, Stoke-on-Trent, Mount Argus, Birken- 
head, Batley Carr, Leigh-on-Sea, Grays, Essex; St. Augustine’s, 
Manchester; Darwen; Chiswick, London; Kidderminster ; 
Maesteg, Wales. 


COUPON 
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His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. bestows 
the Apostolic Benediction on 


The Cross and praises its work 


The following is a translation of a letter addressed tc 
the Editor of “THE Cross” by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State :— 


The Vatican, 
Secretariate of State of His Holiness 
March 9, 1918, 


REVEREND FATHER, 


The Sovereign Pontiff has received with pleasure 
the numbers of the monthly periodical—“ THE Cross ” 
—which, collected into an elegant volume, you have 
piously presented at His Throne in token of your devout 
and filial homage, at the same time begging the 
Apostolic Blessing for the contributors to this excellent 
publication and for its readers. 

I am happy to inform you that His Holiness, grateful 
for your pious tribute, has been pleased to grant with 
paternal charity the blessing you request, so that the 
periodical continuing with increasing zeal its salutary 
apostolate in the bosom of Christian families may rescue 
from shipwreck ever increasing numbers of the brethren 
and may bind them indissolubly to the Cross of Christ, 
the sole plank of salvation and of life, the symbol of 
peace, and the source of all true civil progress. 

In conveying to your Reverence these gracious 
sentiments of the Pontiff, | have pleasure in subscribing 
myself, 


Yours affectionately in the Lord, 


P. CARD. GASPARRI 


